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594 THE LEISURE HOUR. 


« Times,” and stayed to chat a little with Mrs. , hold, they have positively fo take down beds in the 
Meadows. , Allan was in the parlour with his | back sitting-rooms.” 
grandmother when she entered, and he did not! “To take down beds?” 
think it necessary to withdraw. Beautiful the girl| ‘‘ Yes; they always have supper set out in young 
undoubtedly was, even beyond Allan’s first impres- | Mr. Grant’s bed-room, which they deck out as well 
sions, and yet as unconscious of her loveliness as a | as they can with flowers and filagree.” 
baby in the cradle. She did not appear to lack in- | “But are you sure, Mrs. Meadows?” said | 
telligence either ; and, although her innocent and | Annie, to whose natural refinement there was 
almost child-like cheerfulness and natveté might | something rather unpleasant in the idea of con- | 
be a little too light for the dignity of a womanly | verting Mr. Grant’s sleeping apartment into a 
character, it was very charming to Allan, who had | banqueting room. | 
hitherto seen in young ladies but little to excite| “I know it, my dear, because Miss Alice || 
admiration or approval. Grant told me, and came to borrow my damask | 
“And so you have company, my dear,” said | dining-room curtain to hang up over the door ofa || 
Miss Catherine; “well, and how do you get on | closet for the occasion. Then, the starving they || 
with that grave, dry professor? You get but | go through in anticipation ! I assure you Janet, 
little attention, I am afraid, either from him or | whose sister once lived there, says that the maids 
your papa, do you? And don’t you find the en- | often go to bed hungry before one of these great 
tertainment of the lady, his stately mamma, rather | parties. I have no patience ”—and here the usually 
mild Mrs. Meadows gave a little impatient stamp 

“Oh no; we get on admirably. Professor | —‘I have no patience with people leaving their 
Ruthven is not dry—at least not so very dry.” station, and asking such folks as the Gardiners 

“Can he laugh?” asked Mrs. Meadows, in a | and Forsters to their parties, who can afford to do 
doubtful tone. i clita aaiicile | it in -_ , = I beg a — : al- || 
him ‘cine ae ‘aie dl toe peso ha ‘won't fall hb ee one aa eee that | 
experiences last night at supper: the walls rang | family.” 
with the professor’s laugh.” Allan either did not or would not notice the 

“ But does he ever take any notice of you, Miss | remark. 

Ashton? I should have thought you would; “I am very glad that I shall see you there, 
scarcely dare to open your lips in his presence. | Miss Ashton,” he said, addressing her; “and we 
You know he is a great deal thought of; he un- | must try and dismiss the ghosts of the beds, and 
derstands I don’t know how many languages, and | not look behind curtains for cupboard doors. Do 
is altogether a wonderful scholar.” they have any dancing P”’ 

“Oh yes, I know all that; but he does not “Oh yes, I believe so; but, as I never learned, || 
talk about such things to me; and I never think | I shall not be tempted.” 
of being afraid of him any more thanof papa. It is| Allan felt pleased at this information. He had | 
the same sort of cleverness, you know—a clever- | a distaste for dancing young ladies, and wasinclined || 
ness which one never - ~— > approach, but | to think Miss a a = a girl, as na 
still which does not make one afraid either.” | as a very agreeable one. But he felt uncomfort- | 

* And his mother, how do you get on with her?” | able about this grave professor Ruthven, and | 

“ Ah, now one. might feel a little afraid of his heartily wished the field clearer. 
mother, to be sure; but she is really very kind,| The day of the party came. There were old | 
and she thinks so much of him, and is so fond, too. | ladies invited for cards, and because the Grants | 
She seems quite another being with him.” | feared to give them offence. Single ladies, of an | 

“ How long are they going to stay?” uncertain age, were asked, because they were useful _ 

“Until they meet with a house. Professor to amuse the old gentlemen. Rich Mrs. Gardiner 

Ruthven has looked at several, but they do not | was asked, (although she came with a very bad 
quite suit ; and he does not like to be far off. | grace and quite as a favour,) because they thought 
“Far off!” echoed Miss Catherine; “far off it gave a stamp of gentility to the party. Married 
what P” ee ; | ladies were there; some with young babies crying 
“Far from us—from papa,” said the girl, un- | for them at home; others with husbands who 
hesitatingly. would have rejoiced, after a hard day’s labour in 


“Dear, dear!” muttered Miss Catherine; but the counting-house, at a quiet domestic evening 
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heavy work ? 




















Annie Ashton was used to her exclamatory mys- | 
teries, and took no heed. 

“We are going—that is, Mrs. Ruthven and I, | but, with the greater majority of the visitors, dis- | 
for papa never goes out—to the Grants to-morrow | sipation was the habit, the elixir of life; and they | 
night. They are going to give one of their large | were dull and wretched without it, even as a | 
parties, and I am so glad to have some one to go 
with this year.” 

“ Absurd people! what business have they with | 
those grand parties, I wonder? They are only 
laughed at.” 

* Are they P why?” 

* My dear, people are always laughed at when 
they attempt to imitate the style of their betters,” 


said Mrs. Meadows. 
when, to crowd their rooms fuller than they will! head unornamented, except by a crown of sunny 





gent, and thoughtful man; and, as he looked on 
the gaily-dressed young ladies, with their various 


thought—“ Surely it is not in scenes like this that 


I shall search for my wife.” 
Rather behind the rest of the party, and very 

















| with their wives. And all this would not have been | 
so bad, had it only happened once or twice a year; | 


drunkard without his dram. Allan Grant was no | 
| anchorite in spirit, but he was a sensible, intelli- | 


airs and graces, and envyings and emulations, he || 


“It is laughable, I think, | still and unnoticed, sate Annie Ashton, her pretty | 
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hair, her dress of simple white muslin, and her 
manner unstudied and easy. She was looking on 
with a kind of childish interest, as though the 
whole thing were a play, and people were acting 
various parts for her amusement. Mrs. Ruthven 
was looking on also, more censoriously indeed, but 
as little disposed to take part in the vain show as 
her young companion. Allan took a chair beside 
the younger lady, as soon as there was one to be 
procured, and, observing that they needed no intro- 
duction, asked her if she often visited at the Grants. 

“Oh no, very seldom—never in this way before. 
I have no chaperon, you know, and it was only 
the fortunate and opportune visit of Mrs. Ruthven 
that gave me this treat.” 

“Treat! you call it; if seems to me an extraor- 
dinary waste of time.” 

“It may be my want of taste, and you know I 
have seen so little of the world; but I rather en- 

y it.” 

* What part of it—the dancing? I think 
dancing stupid work to look at.” 

“T do not; I like to see people enjoy them- 
selves.” 

“So do I, when they really do so rationally. 
Do you like the music too?” 

“No, I think the music is second-rate; but it 
is not so much that, as the way of performing it, 
which I dislike. I don’t like the show-off manner 
the girls get; it seems so much less that they 
have pleasure in giving pleasure, than that they 
like to show how well they can do it.” 

“ Exactly so—do you sing?” 

“Only to please papa, and at church; I don’t 
know anything about music, though I like it— 
good music extremely.” 

There was a pause. 


“Such reading is very pleasant pastime; but 
do you think it ought to engross us P do you think 
it is of any use to us in our every-day life?” 

“T don’t know; perliaps not; but there seems 
to me a great deal of poetry in life too.” 

“No doubt of it; but life must be something 
more than a poem to us, who were created for 
immortality.” 

She was silent. “I had never thought of this,” 
she remarked at length. “I have a great deal to 
learn ; but, to change the subject—for I see you do 
rw! like poetry—do you not admire our cathe- 

ral?” 

“Very much; but I do not think it by any 
means one of our finest; and on the continent, 
you know, the ecclesiastical architecture is far su- 
perior to ours.” 

Annie looked disappointed. ‘I do not think I 
could ever like a cathedral so well as this. Ah, it 
is very lovely; it makes one feel good only to go 
into it. I do not like it so well on a Sunday 
morning, when there are a great many people; 
but it is so beautiful on a quiet, dusky afternoon 
in winter, when the arches look misty, and the red 
sunset light streams in at the magnificent win- 
dows, and the organ swells, and the little white- 
robed choristers, with their angel voices, sing that 
soft melancholy ‘Amen,’ which, as it dies away, 
makes one feel so silent and solemn before God.” 

Allan had been watching the beautiful speaker 
so intently that, when she stopped suddenly, and 
caught his earnest gaze, she blushed. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied, “ this is scarcely a time or 
a place to answer you as I wish; but, forgive me, 
have you ever asked yourself whether imagination 
or devotion has the more to do with that feeling of 
intense enjoyment which you experience in the ca- 





“You are a great reader, perhaps.” 
“Yes: I have plenty of time for reading, and I | 
do read a great deal—not new books though. | 
We do not subscribe to any library; but papa has | 
a great many books, and he is always adding to | 
his stock. We had quite a chest full last night.” | 


thedral? Iam sure you do feel all you say; but 
is it towards God—the God of whom you read in 
the bible >—and there is no other revealed God.” 
She looked up in wonder, and her large blue 
eyes filled with tears. It seemed almost cruel to 





3 | have brought tears there by any doubt as to the 
1 | | “I should not have supposed that his taste in | soundness of her devotion; but she answered 
| || reading and yours would have agreed.” | ingenuously as she met his anxious earnest look: 
r || “Nor do they altogether; but he has many | “I have never thought of that. I am not sure 
d || books that I never tire of reading. I like the old | that I do like to meet God so well in his word as 
t | English metrical romances very much, of which | in the cathedral.” 
d 1 papa has a great many; and I am very fond of | It was true she never had asked herself who 
g || Spenser. I believe it is an old-fashioned taste, | was the God she worshipped ; and that high-minded 
10 | but his descriptions of scenery are so true. I | motherless girl had in her life of dreams been 
in || went with papa last summer to the new forest, | worshipping a God whom she could not find in 
g || and there are a few wild sports there still, where the bible. It was a blank to awake and find it 
on ! one can picture “‘the troupe of faunes and | a dream, and her young face looked mournful, 
rs | satyres” dancing in a round, while old Sylvanus | whilst Allan, as he gazed on the fair creation, felt 
is: | | slept in his shady arbour. Oh, I like Spenser; he | that it needed the breath of life to animate and to 
ey | must have been a wonderful genius to have written | spiritualize it ; and yet he lingered in fascination by 
a | | So much of those wild forest legends. Arthur’s | her side, almost arguing himself into the belief 
no | | story to Una is so beautiful, too, I think.” that if he had but the guidance of that gentle 
li- | | She was growing quite eloquent, and he was | spirit he could bring her into fitness for a wife, and 
on | || charmed to hear her talk. | such a wife whose price should be above all rubies. 
mus | || “Do you like ballads? do you not admire Chevy | The Grants were a good deal scandalized that 
he || 8]! ase P” Allan should have taken so little pains to make 
hat ||| Allan shook his head. | himself agreeable, as to sit in a corner of the 
| “Well, I suppose it is my solitary life that drawing-room, talking prosily to the youngest 
ery | makes me so very fond of this sort of reading. I | and certainly not the most attractive girl in the 
tty ||| don’t know how I could live without being surs| company—a mere childish creature who had never 
pny ||| rounded by all the fancies which those dear old been anything but the pet and plaything of her 
\\f|| poets have created.” | father, and who had neither style nor manners 
— QQ2 
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about her. There sate Jane at the piano, singing 
|| so splendidly, and Alice talking so brilliantly and 
cleverly, and yet he was quite wrapped up in that 
girl! Mrs. Grant looked and felt annoyed, whilst 
her nephew still sate by Annie’s side, listening 
with untiring interest to the expression of her 
thoughts and feelings, which she told with all the 
freshness and simplicity of seventeen, and with as 
much freedom as though she had known Allan for 
years. 

The evening at length came to an end; the 
young Grants threw themselves wearily on beds 
improvised on couches and rugs—for of course 
neither tent nor four-post could be put up that 
night. Mrs. Grant and Jane, whom she was 
wont to call her right hand, were engaged until 
past day-break in collecting and locking up the 
débris of the banquet. The servants, too tired to 
undress, lay down and slept in their clothes. The 
guests, on their homeward way, criticized the 
arrangements, from the lobster salad and cham- 
pagne to the ice, which they declared home manu- 
facture ; and there was scarcely one who felt the 
better or happier for the entertainment. 

Such is pleasure. The weaver’s wife, who that 
very evening gave a quiet tea-drinking to her 
three neighbours, cut her new loaf, and afterwards 
went to gather may and buttercups with the 
children in the Bracondale lanes and Thorpe 
meadows, had tasted far more enjoyment than her 
employers, who had been straining every nerve, 


“Dear Allan,” it said, “surely we have seen 
enough in our family to teach us the danger of 
disregarding essentials in setting out in matri- 
monial life. Do beware; a woman must be some- 
thing more than a child to be the helpmate of man. 
Think of poor Marion, and remember that such 
unfitness as hers for the responsibilities and duties 
of married life is daily on the increase. Matri- 
mony does not make those fit who were unfit 
before. I know the girl with whom I find you 
are a little épris; I saw her when I was staying 
with my uncle two years ago, and I cannot 
believe that a mind like hers, allowed to go 
untutored and untamed for seventeen years, will, 
even at a husband’s bidding, come home from its 
wanderings. Marriage is an earnest thing. Do 
not, I entreat you, enter into it with any but an 
earnest woman. Marion is much saddened. I do 
not know what it is, but some report has come to 
her ears which has caused a very painful feeling 
between her and her husband. There is company 
at the Aschams; I forget the lady’s name: she is a 
widow, and has a son and daughter, the former in 
the army. They knew you abroad, but I cannot 
recollect where: they told Marion they had seen 
you. I need say nothing of them, but that they 
are the Aschams’ friends.” 

There was much in Margaret’s letter to make 
Allan thoughtful; and instead of laying in wait 
for Miss Ashton’s morning walk, or going over to 
his uncle’s to enlist his cousins in the cause, he 
took his sketch-book and resolved to go for a 





screwing out every shilling, and racking their 
brains for contrivances to outvie their acquaintances. 

Both Allan Grant and Annie Ashton, however, 
felt that they had had a pleasant evening; the 




















and mysterious emotions—those of Allan not 
unmixed with pain; for there was a consciousness, 
of which he could not divest himself, that the wife 
to whom he must look as his companion through 
life should be a woman of stedfast principle, and 
of something more than sentiment in her religion. 
Yes, beautiful as was the maiden, the beauty 
itself wanted a soul ; and he resolved, hard as might 
be the effort, to shake off the fetters which hung 
about him, and to return to Highgate early in the 
following week. 


with a solitary ramble with the principal attrac- 
tion of the company. 
associated with Annie, and the more intimate 
their communion became, the more clearly did he 
perceive the fundamental errors of her education, 
and the more fully was he persuaded that, unless 
some great change were wrought in her charac- 
treasure, but not a good wife and companion. Still 
The day seemed a blank when she, with her sunny 
face, did not at least look in upon the old ladies to 
say ‘good morning;’ and he could not resist 
mentioning her in one of his letters to Margaret, 
which brought back a speedy reply, and a warn- 
ing that, less than three weeks ago, he would 
have been the first to give to another. 








heart of each had been deeply moved with new | 


Yet, when the day came which should have | 
witnessed his departure, it found him botanizing , 
with Annie, and another passed in teaching her to | 
sketch ; he generally contrived to set out with his | 
cousins, in order to disarm suspicion, and ended | 


The more closely he was | 


ter, she might be a man’s plaything and petted | 


he lingered near her ; the fascination was complete. | 


solitary ramble among the Thorpe woods, and to 
reflect. 

A house was at last found for the professor and 
Mrs. Ruthven, who, seldom considering anything 
_ good enough for her son, was for once in her life 
satisfied. She might well have been so, for the 
new dwelling was a pleasant and cheery one, 
standing in a bowery, well-planted garden, about 
two miles from the city, and looking, as many of 
the Norwich suburban residences do look, on the 
slender spire of the distant cathedral and on the 
outline of the old castle keep. The professor 
showed marvellous interest in this house ; he even 
proposed to go and see it; but some queer cramped 
manuscript being put into his hand at the moment 
the idea struck him, by Mr. Ashton, who during 
his late visit to London had been making pur- 
chases at a book sale, he delegated the matter to 
his mother ; and she and Annie set off together. 

Annie was not greatly interested in the house, 
it must be confessed ; but she went cheerfully, and 
must be excused for having been rather absent 
during the walk, wondering in her heart why Mr. 
Grant had not come in to see her father’s coins, 
according to invitation and appointment. And 
she wondered again why the professor, who talked 
so little to her, should have such a penchant for 
bringing his book into her usual sitting apart- 
ment, which he now did regularly every after- 
noon. It could not be that he cared for her 
company, for he seldom opened his lips. She 
could not flatter herself, indeed, that it was even 

for the sight of her, for he turned his chair in the 
most convenient position for the light, and it did 
not appear to matter to him in the least whether 
| she were before him or he before her. He had 
| startled her indeed, on the previous afternoon, by 
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asking her how old she was, and, on her reply, had 
echoed the word “ seventeen” thrice, in a most 
mysterious manner. 

The walk to the professor’s new house was hilly, 
‘and they were glad to sit down on a carpenter’s 
bench to rest on their arrival; but they had not 
long been seated there before the professor him- 
self rushed in at the gate with headlong precipi- 
tancy, muttering something about an appoint- 
ment with a painter, and an estimate which he 
was to see there and then. No painter, however, 
arrived; only a man who had come to take the 
measurement for a new kitchen range, with whom 
Mrs. Ruthven went to confer on the spot, leaving 
Annie and the professor standing in the little 
garden. Annie looked extremely unconcerned, 
and began trying to get peeps at the dear 
cathedral between the laurels and over the high 
hedge, whilst the professor pulled every bud he 
could discover off the moss rose bush under the 
parlour window. He stopped for a few moments 
in his work of destruction, to ask her what she 
thought of the house. Of course she replied that 
she thought it a very nice little place, the very 
spot for him and his mother ; that it was a beauti- 
ful situation, and so forth. 

“You really like the situation,’ he asked, 
“better than any other that could have been 
chosen P” 

“TI cannot say that. To my mind there is no 
place so beautiful as the Close. I like to be under 
the very shadow of the cathedral walls. No, there 
% no place, to my mind, so beautiful as the 
* Ivies.’ ” 

He dropped the buds, which I believe he had 
intended to offer to Annie as a bouquet, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ What a pity !” 

“Oh no, not a pity at all,” she said, with the 
utmost simplicity ; “I do not think Mrs. Ruthven 
~— like to live in the Close; do you ? she thinks 
it dull.” 

Again he exclaimed, “ What a pity! Why did 
you not tell me before?” and, still seeing her 
puzzled look, he seized her hand as it rested on 
the iron railing of the gate, and said: “It does 
matter ; I wanted you to be mistress of this house ; 
I want you to be my wife.” 

Wife! had he said queen of England, she could 
not have been more startled. She, a child in feel- 
ing and in experience, and a mere girl in years, to 
be his wife! the professor's wife! Had he-not 
-carried her up to bed but a few years ago, when 
she was a wilful little child, and Martha could not 
manage her? His wife! she had always looked 
on him as a kind of uncle, the friend, almost the 
brother of her father. Wife indeed! To be a wife 
at all seemed most improbable, but, to be pro- 
fessor Ruthven’s wife, was ever romance more 
wild? Very small had been the experience of the 
maiden as to what was proper to say or to do on 
such occasions; but a certain intuitive delicacy 
and kindliness of disposition came in to her aid, 
and she answered very seriously and gently :— 

“T can scarcely believe, professor Ruthven, that 
you are in earnest. I am so very young and 
ignorant, childish even, for my years, and unfit 
for any one’s wife, least of all for yours. Do not 





your wife. I have liked and known you too long 
as a daughter might love a father, to be able to 
feel differently.” 

He did not reply, “Oh, it is of no consequence, 
thank you,” but he acted very much as though it 
were not ; and, calling to his mother, asked if the 
range matter were completed, as coolly as possible, 
and finding it was not, he bade her settle it with- 
out him, and with great precipitation hastened 
down the hill on his way to the Close. Annie 
watched his tall gaunt figure, as, with hands in 
his pockets and eyes bent on the ground, he moved 
away ; and she could scarcely forbear a smile from 
under the shade of her brown hat, as she pictured 
herself in the new character. “ I the professor’s 
wife! I Mrs. James Ruthven! no, no, that can 
never be.” 





LOCOMOTION IN PARIS. 


THERE is no other city in Europe so well pro- 
vided with the means of cheap locomotion as Paris. 
It is possible, for the six working days of the week 
at least, with the exception only of féte days and 
holidays, to get from any one part of the city to any 
other part for the cost of threepence ; and a ride of 
three miles may be had for half that sum upon the 
roof of an omnibus. As with us, the vehicles at 
the use of the public may be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes—the cab or hackney carriage and the 
omnibus; but both these classes exhibit, as we 
shall see, a very considerable variety in point of 
appearance and of expense. 

The hackney cab, or fiacre, which is the cheap- 
est and commonest medium of private conveyance, 
differs in nothing very material, from the cab 
of the London streets, save that it is cleaner and 
is not suffered to fall out of repair. Its transac- 
tions are, however, regulated upon a system en- 
tirely different, and which prevents the possibility 
of any squabbling or mistake as to distances or 
fares. Whatever the distance, so that it be 
within the limits of the city, one uniform fare is 
paid—the prices being twenty-five sous, or exactly 
one shilling, for the single journey. If you stop 
the cab to make a call, you, by so doing, convert 
the single journey into two, and must pay the 
double fare; but you may avoid this by hiring 
the cab by the hour instead of by the journey, in 
which case the charge is fifteenpence the hour : 
in either case, however, the driver will expect four 
or five sous for himself, by way of pour-boire 
(something to drink), and custom has made this 
gratuity a part of the recognised expense. These 
cabs, which are much in request, amount in num- 
ber to nearly two thousand, which, considering 
the comparatively small area that Paris occupies, 
gives a far greater proportion of them than will 
be found on an equal space in London. They are 
to be sought for at the stands, of which there are 
about fourscore in different parts of the city, and 
cannot legally be hired elsewhere. Each stand is 
under the charge of an inspector and sub-inspector ; 
the former, who is ensconced in a little bureau at 
the head of the stand, registers the arrival and 
departure of every cab upon his stand, ard thus 
maintains an effective check upon the receipts of 


think me ungrateful or rude if I say that indeed I | the cabman, who is under an obligation to pay 
cannot be the mistress of your house—I cannot be | “ all monies” to his employer. The sub-inspector, 
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| who is in some sort the counterpart of the London 
|  waterman,” reports the arrivals and departures 
to his chief, and ekes out his small salary of 
thirty sous a day by trifling services to the cab- 
men, and gratuities from their customers. 

To insure something like civility and good con- 
duct, no cabman is employed who cannot produce 
testimonials of his honesty and sobriety; and, 
when provided with these, he has to undergo an 





satisfactory, the candidate is mounted on the box 
by the side of an experienced driver, who for one 


by-ways and sinuosities of the city. Not until 
he has the whole map of Paris in his head is he 
deemed fit for the responsibility of his function ; 
and even then, before he can flourish the whip on 
his own account, he must deposit a hundred francs 
(47.) with his masters as a guarantee, and spend a 
hundred more in the purchase of his livery—a 
handsome and rather gay sort of uniform, which 
tells the initiated to what company he belongs. 
It would seem, however, that he is not obliged to 
renew the livery when it is worn out, since many 
of the cabmen who have been long upon the road 
wear nothing to distinguish them from the mass 
of men in humble stations. 

Should a cabman be drunk, disorderly, or abusive, 
you have but to complain against his number (and 


giving you a card with his number on it), in writ- 


summary way, without your interfering further. 
On receipt of your complaint, the offender is sum- 


alternative of confessing his misconduct, and 
receiving a light punishment, or of having it 
proved by the testimony of the aggrieved party, 
and suffering a heavy punishment. As the charge 
is rarely unfounded, he almost invariably accepts 
the former alternative; in which case he is repri- 
manded, mulcted in the costs of the proceedings, 
and not allowed to resume the whip until you, the 
aggrieved party, have signed a petition praying 
that his misconduct may be forgiven. For this 
purpose he has to hunt you up, wherever you are; 
and you are sure to have him, sooner or later, 
crying peccavi, and beseeching your pardon. The 
pay of the cabman is three francs a day, an income 
which, during the summer season, when all the 
world is abroad, he generally contrives to double 
by his pour-boires. 

A better class of cab, and one which is still more 
extensively patronised, is the remise. The number 
of these is more than double that of the common 
cab; they are almost exclusively in vogue for 
purposes of pleasure, and they are proportionably 
more expensive, but by no means exorbitantly so. 
Some are as low as a franc and a half for the single 
journey, or two franes per hour. They are driven 
by well-dressed fellows, who expect at least half a 
|, frane by way of gratuity, and who, on that account, 
|| are allowed but low wages by their employers. In 
| appearance they somewhat resemble the brougham 
|| of the London member of parliament or medi- 
| 
| 








cal practitioner; but occasionally they are open 
carriages, drawn by two horses, and capable of 
containing a family party. They may be observed 


drawn up under a gateway by some hotel, but 


examination as to his qualifications. If they are | 


| 
| 
| month instructs him in the mysteries of all the | 
| 


he dares not receive you into his vehicle without | 


ing, to the authorities, and he is punished in a | 


moned before a magistrate, and he is offered the | 


when thus at rest are not always to be hired, as 
many of them are let by the week, the month, or 
even by the whole season, to persons who bargain 
to find them at a particular station during so 
many hours of the day. The public vehicle, in 
fact, plays the part of a private carriage, being 
jobbed by fashionables and foreigners, who thus 
escape the expense of maintaining equipages of 
their own. 

All the cabs, caléches, and remises, of whatever 
description, are under the regulation of the police 
of the city, and the whole of them, as well as the 
horses that draw them, undergo a regular inspec- 
| tion once a month. On the appointed day, they 
have all to attend the review on the Quai de 
| Fleurs, where they draw up in ranks and submit 
|to the examination of the police agents. A 
dilapidated vehicle, or a starved and diseased horse, 
| stands a very bad chance of escape from the 
| scrutiny of the judges, who will condemn the 

former to immediate repair or breaking-up, as the 

case may demand, and the latter to rustieation for 

a — or, if that is hopeless, to the slaughterer’s 
| yard. 
| As a consequence of this system of management, 
there are two advantages accruing to the public, 
which are wanting in London. In the first place, 
_ the cabman is civil, has no pretence for the exercise 
| of extortion, and the customer always knows what 
he has to pay. And, in the second place, the 
hirer is sure to have a decent horse and a safe 
vehicle for his journey, and is not obliged to put 
up with any shattered hulk, or with a miserable 
anatomy of a horse, whom the covetousness or 
cruelty of the cabman may goad to the torture of 
labour for which he is no longer fit. 

Of omnibuses there are three descriptions plying 
in the streets of Paris. We may notice, first, the 
omnibus which, waiting at the railway stations for 
the arrival of trains, conveys the passengers to all 
parts of the city. This class of omnibus travels 
without a conductor. You pay your money at the 
office, and get in exchange for it a ticket with a 
number upon it.. If there is room when the 
omnibus drives up, you get into it, and, full or not 
full, the bus drives off at its appointed time. If 
a pedestrian wishes to enter, he hails the driver, 
and pays his fare before he takes his seat. When 
you have arrived at your destination, you pull a 
bell, the handle of which hangs in the centre of 
the roof, and the driver stops his horses, and you 
alight, closing the door after you, which is the 
signal for him to proceed. The end of the journey 
| is another railway station at an opposite suburb, 
| where the process commences again. These 

omnibuses are comparatively few, and they carry 
| but a dozen people inside, and four or six outside. 
| A second class are omnibuses with an exceed- 
ingly long body, containing room for seventeen 
persons inside, each of whom may be said to have 
his own mahogany arm-chair of red stuffed plush. 
They are high enough for the tallest man to stand 
upright, wide enough for him to walk from end 
to end without incommoding his fellow-passengers, 
and they are furnished with a brass hand-rail, 
running along the top, which prevents his being 
tripped up by the motion of the carriage. There 
is no door at the entrance; but the conductor, 
| who is a smart fellow in a neat uniform, makes a 
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door of his body, standing in the gap and collect- 
ing the money at his ease after the ‘bus is in 
motion. He never bawls for custom or hails the 
pedestrians as he goes along; and when he stops 
the carriage for a new comer, it is as often from 


| addition to which he has to pay a hundred francs 
‘more for his uniform, which he su.ust also main- 
| tain in good condition. Neither of them has any 
| perquisites; but both have two days’ holiday in 
| the month, of which it would be esteemed barba- 


the information of a passenger who has seen the | rous to deprive them; and the conductor has the 
signal as from his own observation. Level with | advantage of a projecting contrivance to shield 
his head hangs a dial with a revolving index, the | him from the sun and rain. 

movement of which, for the space of a couple of| |The most noticeable feature in connection with 
inches, rings a bell. He moves the index forward | the Paris omnibuses is the system of correspon- 
at the entry of every passenger, and the movement | dance. It seems to be an understood thing that 
registers the number of fares for which, at the end | a passenger has a right to be conveyed from any 
of the journey, he has to account to the bureau. | one part of the city to any other part for the cost 
These omnibuses have no seats on the roof, and | of threepence, and that, if one omnibus cannot take 
carry but two or four outsiders, who sit by the | him the whole distance, another is bound to com- 
side of the driver. Although much longer and | plete the contract without extra charge. Thus 
wider than the London omnibuses, they run in all | a person at the Boulevard Montmartre, wishing to 
directions, not merely in the main and most | go to Pére la Chaise, would do as we did. En- 











frequented thoroughfares, but through the back- 
streets and by-ways and narrow lanes of the 
poorest quarters, and are therefore as available to 
the lowest as to the highest classes. 

A third description of omnibus goes under the 
name of the imperial, and besides carrying twelve 
or fourteen inside, has room for as many more on 
its roof, where two broad benches placed back to 
back traverse its whole length. These benches, 
be it observed, are not on the model of the “ knife- 
board,” which makes the roof of our own "buses 
such a purgatory, but are of the usual comfortable 
height, and have moreover a brass railing in front 
of them, for the security of travellers, and are 
accessible by a flight of convenient steps; further, 
an outside place is charged only half the usual 
fare. 

The above three classes comprise all the omni- 
buses which may be said to ply continually in 
Paris. But when the fine weather of summer has 
set in, the summer omnibus makes its appearance 
in the streets. This is a handsome open carriage, 
superbly fitted up for the accommodation of from 
fifteen to twenty passengers. It is generally seen 
filled with people in holiday garb, and as it affords 
the ladies an opportunity of displaying their taste 
in dress, they patronise it on all occasions. The 
summer omnibus is perhaps the pleasantest spec- 
tacle on wheels that we meet with in the whole 
city of Paris. It runs all summer long through 
the Boulevards into the western suburbs, and 
through the whole of that delightful and pictur- 
esque route which leads to the Bois de Boulogne ; 
it conveys innumerable picnic parties to the re- 
cesses of the forest, leaves them there all day to 
the enjoyment of rural sports, and fetches them 
home in the evening. On the advent of wet 
weather, it vanishes from the scene, to appear 
once more with the butterflies, when the skies are 
propitious. 

In Paris, both the driver and the conductor of 
an omnibus cut a much more respectable figure 
than they do with us, though their pay is not 
nearly so great. They commence their labours at 
seven o’clock in the morning, and continue them 
until eleven at night. The wages of each is three 
francs, or half-a-crown a day. The driver has to 
lodge a hundred francs as a guarantee in the hands 
of his employer; and the conductor, in considera- 
tion of the sums. with which he is unavoidably 


| tering an omnibus going eastward, we asked the 


| conductor, on paying our fare, for correspon- 
dance to the cemetery. He gave us a small 
| yellow ticket inscribed with a list of several places, 
; and on arriving at the Place de la Bastille, dropped 
us, and pointed to an office on the northern side of 
the way. Here we had to wait a few minutes, 
when, another ’bus driving up, we were shown 
into it, and in due time put down at the cemetery 
—the conductor taking the yellow ticket in lieu of 
further payment. This plan is one of immense 
convenience to the public; but, unfortunately, it 
is not always to be relied on. The direction 
exercise an arbitrary power in this respect, and 
stop the issue of correspondances whenever such 
issue is likely to damage their receipts; and, con- 
sequently, on all occasions of rejoicing, on royal 
birthdays, high days and holidays, your demand 
for a correspondance is met by the reply-——“ There 
is no correspondance to-day.” Even when this is 
| not the case, you may chance to wait a consider- 
| able time at your half-way house: the ’bus that 
| should take you on may drive past, displaying its 
| wooden banner inscribed “ COMPLET,” in token 
| that it is already full; or previous comers may have 
| the right of entry before you, and though it come 
| up empty, you may see it drive off full, leaving you 
| behind. 

| The Parisian omnibuses are never seen with 
more than a pair of horses, save when mounting 
some steep hill or traversing an unfavourable piece 
of ground, in which case a supplementary horse 
is kept waiting on the spot to assist them over the 
temporary difficulty. Looking to the enormous 
burdens which some of them have to drag upon 
roads abominably ill paved, one would imagine 
that the poor brutes had a miserable life of it. 
The reverse is, however, satisfactorily evident to 
the: dullest observer. Though small—not much 
bigger, in fact, than Suffolk ponies—the horses are 
invariably frolicsome and playful. They are all 
sleek and fat, and full of life and energy. One 
reason of this may be that they are never over- 
driven—six miles an hour being the standard 
pace; but another and more effective cause is the 
superior treatment they receive. They are better 
fed, better groomed, and better educated than 
English horses, and also far more petted by 
their human associates than brutes ever are with 


| 








us. Then, while at work, they are allowed the 


trusted, must deposit double that amount, in | free use of their limbs and muscles, which enables 
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them to pull as much by their weight as by their 
sinews; this, horses condemned, like ours, to run 
with their heads bolt upright, like a recruit under 
the drill sergeant, can never do. 

There is yet another species of omnibus which, 
though it cannot be said to ply in Paris, must not 
pass unnoticed. On leaving the Exposition one 


morning, we were startled, near the Place de la 


Concorde, by the spectacle of a monster brown 


machine, three times as big at least as a London | 
omnibus, and crammed within and clustered with- | 
out with passengers of all grades, of whom we | 


counted not less than three score. Two little 


punchy grey horses galloped along with the huge | 
van at the extraordinary rate of some ten miles an | 


speculation it has paid better than any of the other 
modes of conveyance with which Paris abounds. 
| The idea is said to have been originated by the 
| emperor; and it is purposed shortly to extend the 
route to St. Cloud, and ultimately to Versailles. 
Is there any reason why similar “‘ leviathans,” as 
they have been not unaptly termed by French 
writers, should not run between London and Rich- 

; mond, Hampton Court, Epping Forest, ect. ? 
Though the means of locomotion afforded by the 
river and rail can hardly be classed under the head 
of locomotion iz Paris, yet we may briefly mention, 
for the reader’s benefit, that a number of small 
steam-boats run every hour during holidays as far 
as St. Clond, stopping at the several villages on 


hour. As it dashed by, the mystery was ex- | the river’s bank. The fare for the whole distance 
plained. The wheels, which were of solid metal, | is one franc, and the passage is sufficiently rapid 
ran in an iron trench embedded in the macadam- | in going, but remarkably slow in coming back 
ised road, and the resistance which the horses | against the strong current of the Seine. These 
had to overcome was consequently little more than | boats may be hired at any time for a moderate 
it would have been on an average railway. The | sum, and during the summer season are much in 
thing stopped at the Place de la Concorde, and as request for illuminated nocturna! trips on the 
the passengers alighted, the conducter began water. Boats of greater steam power run all the 
blowing a ram’s horn to collect a new freight. | summer long from the Quai de Gréve as far as 
Among some thirty others, we mounted to the Fontainbleau, which they make the best part of a 
roof; fifteen or twenty people got inside and took | day’s journey: the trip is a favourite one, and the 











ossession of the cushioned seats; a number of 
louses and working women secured standing 
places in open compartments in the front and rear, 
and not a few of them had a considerable weight of 


luggage to transport besides themselves. While the | 


machine was filling within and without, as it was 


not constructed for turning round, the horses were | 
taken from the end they originally occupied and 


hooked on to the other—the driver and conductor 
changing places. Another blast or two upon the 
ram’s horn, and off we set at the same mail-coach 
pace as before. On we rolled through the plea- 
sant avenues of the Champs Elysées, whence we 
emerged upon the broad road that follows the 
river’s bank towards Passy. The conductor now 
came round with his money-bag, and took a penny 
from each person on the roof, with the exception 
of five or six young conscripts, who, by virtue of 
their military privilege, which enables them to 
enjoy all pleasures at half price, paid him respec- 
tively one halfpenny each. Then, by means of a 
convenient flight of steps, he descended into the 
standing compartments, and received from each 
occupant also a halfpenny. Afterwards, entering 
the body of the van, he levied a toll of three half- 
pence each upon the inside passengers. 


distancing all in the race, the driver blew the 


ram’s horn when he observed either horse or car- | 


riage of any kind across the line, and they imme- 
diately scuttled off with a surprising rapidity. At 
Passy we stopped and dropped half our freight ; 
but in three minutes we resumed our route, and 
then the conductor made his appearance once 
more, and collected the same fares over again. 


For twopence we were taken to Anteuil, where at | 
The charge for travel- | 


present the journey ends. 
ling on this singular line of horse railway varies 
from a farthing to three farthings a mile. The 
accommodation to the public is so great that the 
driver but rarely starts without a full complement 
of passengers ; and we can easily believe what an 
intelligent gentleman told us, namely, that as a 


As we | 
galloped along among innumerable other vehicles, | 


fare is very moderate. Besides these, there is a 
humble class of passage boats used, as well for the 
transport of goods as of poor travellers journeying 
into such localities as are watered by the Seine. 
As to railroads, Paris can boast of ten different 
| stations; and there is not a town or village worth 
visiting, within a circle of thirty miles round the 
| capital, that may not be reached, or nearly reached, 
| in a couple of hours, from one or other of the Paris 
| termini. In addition to all these, there is the 
railway running round Paris, now advancing to- 
| wards completion, upon which the visitor will do 
| well to rs an occasional trip. There is one 
| drawback from the pleasure he will derive, and 
| that is, the frequent occurrence of the stoppages 
| and the tunnels ; but this is more than counterba- 
| lanced by some unique views of the fair city and 
its surroundings, and by the varieties of French 
life to be seen on the circular rail. 





EXCURSION TO THE VAL DES 
ORMONDS. 
I was once present at a most amusing discussion, 
which took place among a party of tourists bent 
| upon'seeing something of the beauties of Switzer- 
| land, the head-quarters of the party being the 
Hotel de la Couronne at Geneva. We had just 
| returned from Chamouni, where we had spent a 
| week of great enjoyment, seeing all the splendid 
| points of view in that celebrated spot, with every 
| advantage of the finest weather; and we might 
| therefore be supposed somewhat fastidious in the 
| matter of sight-seeing. The party consisted of 
no less than eight persons, with tastes as various 
as could well be conceived. We were assembled 
at breakfast, and some rather alarming clouds in 
the horizon seemed to affect in some degree the 
spirits, if not the tempers, of most individuals com- 
posing the party. We were troubled by one of 
that class of persons known by the name of 
laquais de place. Though a good specimen of 
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his class, he was very opinionated, and at least one 
half of the members of our party placed so entire 
a faith in him, that they were almost incapable of 
seeing with any eyes but his. His opinion being 
asked as to what we were to do during the next 
two days, he gave it very positively in favour of 
Yevay, urging many good reasons in support of his 
advice. I saw immediately that no other scheme 
would be listened to by his adherents, but I did 
not feel disposed to coincide, for I had other views, 
which I was anxious to carry into effect. Next to 
this great authority, whom we will call André, sata 
gentleman who had travelled a good deal, and who 
gave it as his opinion that “ to go to Vevay was 
very common-place ; it was no more than every 
traveller who visited Switzerland was sure to do; 
there was nothing original in it,” and so on. His 
advice was to proceed to far-famed Chillon, where 
he knew good accommodation could be found at 
the inn, and where they could spend the time 
delightfully, rambling about the castle, or visiting 
all the remarkable places in the neighbourhood. 
A very romantic young lady present, instantly 
gave her opinion in favour of Chillon. There still 
remained one of the party who had not spoken, 
besides myself, and this quiet and by no means 
enterprising individual suggested going to Mornese, 
a very pretty village, with the advantage of a most 
comfortable pension, and a garden. from whence 





one of the finest views of Mont Blanc could be 
obtained. No one seconded this idea, and I was 
silent, having determined that my quiet friend 
should be the companion of my own excursion, pro- 
vided of course I could not persuade the party 
generally to adopt my views. 

Matters were in this unsatisfactory state, when 
I ventured to open my lips and state that I had 
been assured that the Val des Ormonds was better 
worth seeing than any other sight in Switzerland. 
I had no sooner spoken than André began making 
the most violent objections ; he said that there was 
great difficulty in procuring proper carriages, that 
the inns were bad, the roads rough, and so forth. 
As I had no wish to influence an unwilling party 
to undertake an expedition that might have its 
difficulties, I proposed that for these two disputed 
days the party should divide—the Vevay portion 
taking up their quarters at the hotel there, under 
the auspices of André, and that they should 
indulge the gentleman and the romantic young 
lady with a day at Chillon, while myself and my 
friend should proceed to explore the Val des 
Ormonds. All parties were pleased with this pro- 
posal; the very ominous clouds were no longer 
observed, while even André condescended to say, 
“ Tt is to be hoped that madame will be amused.” 

Thus it fell out that I gained my object, and 
visited the Val des Ormonds; and as { am 
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persuaded that many persons, if acquainted with 
the attractions of the place, will be most anxious 
to follow my example, I propose to give a few 
plain hints, that will enable even those not ac- 
customed to travel, to spend a month’s holiday in 
the midst of some of the grandest and at the same 
time the most lovely scenery to be found in 
Switzerland. 

Leaving our tourists to make their way to Paris 
by one of the several routes now available, they 
will pass on thence to Strasburg, which will 
oceupy twelve hours by rail. The travellers could 
either sleep there, and proceed to Basle the next 
morning, or start at once, if trains suited, to Basle. 
Arrived here, they have a choice of two modes of 
proceeding: either to go direct by diligence to 
Geneva in thirty hours, or, what I should decidedly 
recommend, go by diligence from Basle to Berne, 
in eleven hours, and then to Lausanne in twelve 
hours. Thus, leaving London on Monday morning, 
the travellers would on Thursday be at Lausanne, 
within a very short distance of Aigle, which I 
should recommend as head-quarters. But now to 
continue the narrative of my own experiences. 

My companion and myself very quickly made 
our preparations, and at twelve o'clock we left the 
hotel, and embarked on board a small steamer. 
The weather was by no means promising; thick 
heavy clouds hung down low over the mountains, 
so that they were entirely invisible, and by the 
time the steamer arrived opposite Vevay, a small 
drenching rain began to fall. As-our friends took 
leave of us, they evidently regarded us with 
profound compassion; but we were not to be 
daunted ; our minds were made up, and we pursued 
our damp and misty way with courage and hope. 
We had one companion in our trials—a young 
Englishman, who, judging by his extreme sim- 
plicity, could never have left his home before. He 
had a guide, who seemed to have the complete 
management of him in every respect. On our 
arrival at Villeneuve, where we were to land, he 
and his guide were of the greatest possible use to 
us, (being both of us females,) for getting from the 
steamer into the small boats sent for us was no 
easy or pleasant matter, as the rain was now 
coming down in torrents. On arriving at the inn, 
there seemed some difficulty as to carriages ;* 
there were more people than could well be ac- 
commodated ; but we were very fortunate, inasmuch 
as two very civil Germans gave up their places to 


instead with two outside places. A friend of theirs 
retained his place, and proved a most intelligent 
and agreeable companion. 

Nothing can be cleaner or more comfortable 


reasonable, the people are very civil and anxious 
to please, the food is good, and the accommodation 
such as to satisfy any one not over-fastidious. It 
is a most agreeable resting-piace, as there are 
endless beautiful excursions in the neighbourhood, 
and the views from the windows are most striking. 
The valley of the Rhone and the lake of Geneva 





* This, however, may easily be obviated by writing from 
either Basle or Berne a line to the landlord at Villeneuve, 
to bespeak the kind of carriage required, when they will allow 
you to retain it during the whole of your stay in the Val des 
Ormonds, 


IL 








are seen to the greatest advantage from the little 
garden belonging to the inn, the situation of which 
indeed is picturesque in the extreme. 

During the time devoted to rest and refresh- 
ment, we were cheered by seeing the clouds 
breaking and the rain decreasing in violence ; but 
in spite of this amendment, we were rather startled 

| at seeing a small open carriage come to the door, 
| without hood or apron, or any other means of 
| protecting us against the fury of the weather ; but 
being assured that there was no alternative, we 
reluctantly submitted. Our forebodings were but 
too quickly realised, for we had not left the inn a 
quarter of an hour, and were just beginning the 
ascent up the splendid road leading to Sepey, 
when down came the rain in a way unknown to 
those who have not experienced what rain can be 
in these mountainous regions. The clouds, in large 
white vapoury masses, filled the whole mountain 
ravine, and enveloped us, as it were, in a watery 
torrent. Plaids, cloaks, capes, rugs, and indeed 
everything else, were soon soaked through, and 
our very umbrellas seemed incapable of any longer 
affording us any shelter. Thus we moved slowly 
on in a most gloomy miserable state. My friend 
was too kind to reproach me, and yet I felt as if in 
her heart she must wish herself with the party at 
Vevay. We heard no sound but the plashing of 
the rain on our soaked umbrellas and dripping 
garments, and the roaring of the torrent as it 
dashed itself from rock to rock far down below. 
Now and then, as in despair, one or other of us 
raised our umbrellas to see if there was any 
relenting in the ceaseless downpour, when we 
caught glimpses of scenery quite answering to all 
I had been told, and thus our situation was 
rendered even more tantalizing and _ hopeless. 
Still we sped on our way till at length the driver 
pointed with his whip to a cluster of dark brown 
chdlets, dimly visible through the mist, and said, 
“ Voila Sepey, mesdames.” 

Yes, we were indeed arrived, and I do not ever 
remember, in any of the vicissitudes to which 
travellers are subject, having experienced a more 
agreeable change than when we found ourselves 
in a comfortable room, with a good warm stove, 
our soaked garments exchanged for dry ones, and 
a very pleasant intelligent girl exerting herself to 
promote our comfort; and, above all, a steaming 





us in a very tidy carriage, contenting themselves | 


hot cup of coffee on the table beside us. We soon 
revived under such agreeable treatment, and after 
receiving from Annette the comfortable assurance 
that “ to-morrow the weather will be splendid—no 
doubt of it,” we were not sorry to retire to rest. 
On awaking next morning I shall not easily 


| forget my delight at seeing a cloudless blue sky, the 
than the little inn at Aigle; the charges are most | 


sun shining upon the dazzling snowy peaks, all 
| the more brilliant for the newly-fallen snow, and 


; that indescribable freshness and brightness always 


seen in these mountain valleys after a day’s rain. 
The foliage was in all its vivid freshness and 
beauty. A most glorious morning had succeeded 
to the broken weather of the day before; and, 
had we seen nothing more than the village ot 
Sepey, as we strolled through it after a very 
early breakfast, we should have felt ourselves 
amply rewarded. Iwas never more struck and 
delighted than by this most lovely spot. It isa 
| large scattered village, situated in a retired moun- 
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tain valley, the chdlets dotted here and there over | 


the verdant green slopes of the mountains, backed 
by fine pine forests rearing their sombre heads in 
strong contrast with the ranges of snowy peaks 
and the glittering glaciers forming the back- 
ground. 

All travellers know how picturesque are the 
chélets in these Alpine villages ; but none that I 


have ever seen can be named in comparison with | 


the chdlets at Sepey. They are of the richest dark 
brown wood, and all the projecting roofs, the 
pretty low galleries, which run entirely round the 
dwelling, and every spot where ornament was pos- 
sible, were carved in the richest manner. Many 
of them are adorned with texts from the bible, or 
quaint old verses cut in elaborate old letters, 


adorned with scrolls, wreaths of leaves, birds, and | 


many a fanciful and elegant device. We visited 
the most remarkable of these dwellings, which are 
all the work of the peasants, who are trained up 
to this beautiful workmanship from father to son, 
some families seeming to have a peculiar gift for 
the art. The name of the carver, and the date of 
the erection, may be seen in the front of every dwell- 
ing. They employ the long winter months in 
this elaborate work, as it can all be done under 
shelter, and afterwards the different pieces are 
fitted into their places. 


Directly after our walk through the village, we , 


mounted two strong, sure-footed horses to com- 
mence our ride to Combal, which is a mountain 
path accessible to horses; or, if preferred, to those 
commodious conveyances culled chaises & porteur.* 
It is difficult to do justice to the scenery we passed 


through ; but, as my object is to induce others to 
follow my footsteps, I must make an attempt at 


description. ‘The views were grand and lovely by 
turns; the path now leading us through a gloomy 
forest, where the sun could scarcely penetrate, 
and anon through the most smiling glades, rich 
in the most luxuriant pastures, carpeted with wild 
flowers, and adorned by orchards of cherry-trees 
in full blossom. Cascades, falling in the midst ot 
these mountain gorges, added to the variety of the 
prospect ; while the most magnificent snowy peaks 
towering up into the blue sky completed the won- 
drous grandeur of the scenery. The Dent du 
Midi and the Vallaisan Alps are some of the 
highest of these glittering peaks. The little 
village of Combal is 3500 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the snow often lies in the valley as 
late as the month of June. 

Never did I behold a more magnificent scene 
than that which greeted me when, winding round 
the last turn in our path, we came upon the pic- 
turesque little inn of Combal, lying buried amidst 
these mountains, a lawn-like bank, smooth as 
velvet, and greener than any one can imagine, 
sloping down in front of the inn to a luxuriantly 
wooded glade that stretched far away into the 
mountains, and a stream running far below, 
dancing, and sparkling, and foaming, as though 
chafed at its narrow bounds. We gazed till 
we felt almost bewildered with such excess of 
beauty; and then, turning aside for a time, we 





_* To those ladies who do not feel equal to undertaking this 
ride, I would recommend their remaining at Sepey, which is 


quite as enjoyable a place as Combal, and is in the very centre ; 


of beautiful objects for excursions. 


entered the saloon of the inn. This pretty apart- 
| ment had windows on three different sides, giving 
| a complete panorama of these glorious prospects, 
| while a covered gallery with commodious seats ran 
| round the house, where we might sit and dream 
| the hours away, while gazing at the ever-varying 
' scenes before us—now seen in the soft light of 
| the early morn, now in the glowing light of the 
midday sun, now with the roseate tints of sunset 
| colouring all those snowy peaks, and then again 
| with the silver moon rising behind those wooded 
| banks, and shedding a solemn radiance on the 
| scene, the nightingale making the air vocal with 
his sweet melody. 
| We found a large and very amusing party 
| assembled in the saloon. I do not think that 
any ordinary pen could do justice to their 
various eccentricities. I certainly shall not make 
| the attempt, but proceed with my sketch. We 
found that even this secluded spot is in some 
repute amongst foreigners, for certain mineral 
springs, supposed to be very efficacious in strength- 
ening those who from whatever cause have been 
much debilitated. I should be disposed to at- 
tribute a great deal of the benefit to the delicious 
air, the healthy life, early hours, and simple diet, 
that form the regimen in this retired mountain 
village. 

The inn is really very clean and comfortable, 
with nice airy bed-rooms, and the food was suffi- 
ciently good to satisfy any one who was not a 
regular epicure—more especially when the good 
appetite resulting from the mountain air is taken 
into consideration. You may get good bread, 
delicious milk, cream, and butter, abundance of 
strawberries and raspberries, good eggs, very fair 
coffee, and plain wholesome meat—a bill of fare 
that does not leave much room for complaint. 
Those persons intending to take my advice, and 
spend a month in these lovely mountain soli- 
tudes, would do well to go first to Aigle, and 
from thence write a line to the very civil landlord 
of the inn at Combal to bespeak rooms, or other- 
wise they would run the chance of finding the 
house full. 

After dining, and rambling about all the lovely 
ground on which the village stands, we mounted 
our horses and rode down the mountain path, 
which showed, perhaps, to even greater advan- 
tage than in the ascent. About midway we 
halted to rest both ourselves and the horses, for 
| the descent is far more fatiguing than the ascent. 
We made choice of a delightful spot, where the 
soft green turf was covered with wild flowers, 
among which were the deep blue gentian, the 
crimson mountain pink with its delicious scent, 
the Alpine ranunculus, bright tufts of yellow fox- 
glove, while the richest coloured mosses and 
lichens adorned the trees and banks with their 
brilliant hues. After resting awhile, we continued 
our ride, for time pressed, and followed our path, 
now through the woods that clothe many of the 
steep slopes, and now through verdant mea- 
dows. Sometimes the path was so narrow that 
the precipice went sheer down many hundred 
feet, while across the wooded gorge one might see 
the solitary eagle winging his flight to the moun- 
tain range far away in the distance. 

I have never seen finer Alpine scenery—very 
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seldom as fine—all things considered ; it was most | was a Monsieur Pichard, a Vaudois by birth, and 
enjoyable. We soon came upon some beautiful | it is said that his death was caused by his ceaseless 
meadows, sloping down towards Sepey; and the exertions in this arduous undertaking. Far down 
change from the grandeur of the forests and snow- | below rush along the Grandes Eaux, forming a 
clad mountains to these wooded meadows, enamel- | succession of mighty-cascades and torrents. Im- 
led with flowers and adorned with blossoming fruit mense walls of rock rear their stupendous heights 
trees, with the picturesque chdlets scattered all | above the road on one side, while a precipice as 
about them, was striking in the extreme. The deep falls sheer down on the other; but the road 
peasants of the Val des Ormonds are reckoned is very wide and well secured, so that there is 
some of the hardiest of the Swiss mountaineers; nothing to alarm even the most timid traveller. 


the costume of both men and women is more cha- | 
racteristic than one meets with in these days in | 
the more frequented parts of Switzerland. The 
men are reckoned the most expert rifle shots in 
the canton, and I was told almost incredible stories | 
of the immense distances at which they could take 
sure aim. | 
After our splendid ramble, we were not sorry to 
find ourselves again at Sepey, resting on the pretty | 


ar “- . | 
balcony, and enjoying some delicious strawberries | 


We could not help contrasting our rich enjoy- 
ment of the splendid scenery which we were now 
passing, on a glorious summer evening, with the 
dripping, half-drowned, and most desponding 
state in which we hastened over the same ground 
only so short a time before. These, however, are 
the vicissitudes that travellers in mountainous 
regions must expect to meet with. Borne with 
good humour, they are of small consequence, and 
the remembrance of them is soon obliterated by 





‘and fresh cream. The calm retirement of the | the first agreeable day one spends; but, if dwelt 
valley here is most refreshing. It does not seem | upon and magnified, they become real evils, de- 
as if anything could ever have altered or disturbed | stroying the very great and profitable enjoyment 


its profound tranquillity. There lay outspread | 
before us those beautiful meadows, dotted over | 
with fine groups of walnut-trees, and scarcely a, 
flat bit of ground to be seen, for these pastures are 
on the slopes of the hills, stretching up to the 
magnificent woods; beyond, the eye rests on the 
dark hue of the firs; and the snowy peaks, now 
rosy with the rays of the setting sun, rear their 
majestic heads far up into the sky; while, near to 
us in the foreground, stands the quiet village 
church, with its well-kept churchyard, filled with 
the simple tombstones of generation upon gene- 
ration of primitive people who have been born 
and bred in this deep seclusion, knowing no other 
life, worshipping there where their fathers wor- 
shipped, and, their quiet lives over, taking their | 
last long rest with those who have gone before | 
them. It was a prospect most striking in every | 
point of view. The mixture of the simple every- 
day life of the peasantry, the home scene around 
their picturesque dwellings, with the tokens of all 
their daily avocations, contrasted with the sublime 
grandeur of that magnificent Alpine scenery, 
produced upon one’s mind a most soothing and 
subduing effect; and it was with feelings of deep | 
regret that I gave the order for our carriage to be 
got ready for our return to Aigle. | 

The magnificent road leading down to Sepey | 
is one of the finest specimens of engineer- 
ing that can be seen; the distance is not more 
than three leagues, and in three-quarters of an | 
hour you reach Aigle. No road in Europe can 
surpass it in construction, or in the difficulties 
presented by the ground over which it is carried. 
It was commenced in 1836, and the idea was to 
carry it on through Combal, and so to Chateau 
d’Oex, there to join the main road to Thun, Inter- 
lachen, etc. ; but the expense of the first construc- 
tion was found to be so enormous, and the needful 
repairs in winter, owing to the avalanches and | 


| 
| 
| 


which travelling is capable of affording. 

And so we returned to Vevay; and, without 
triumphing unduly over those who had remained 
stationary, it was impossible not to feel that we 
had had the best of it; and, as we did not leave 
Vevay till late the ensuing day, we had ample 
time to sit in the lovely garden, and to enjoy the 
enchanting views of the lake, and while doing so 
to reflect upon the delightful day we had spent in 
the Val des Ormonds—a spot seen by so few 
English travellers. 

My sketch is finished; and if any English 
family should be assembled for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how to spend a month’s holiday in travel- 
ling abroad to the greatest advantage, and in the 
midst of their perplexity this sketch should chance 
to fall in their way, I can only say that they 
may rely upon the general accuracy of the infor- 


mation here given; and that, should they start on 
_ their excursion, carefully following my directions, 


in so doing I can promise them that they will 
never repent the step, for they will assuredly be- 


hold more lovely and magnificent scenery than 


such of their friends and acquaintance as are con- 
tent to keep close to the beaten track. With this 
advice, and wishing them all success and all enjoy- 
ment, I take my leave. 





A MANX ADVENTURE. 


Tue hall clock struck seven. Mrs. Farnell started 
from her seat, exclaiming: “I can endure it no 
longer! Something must have occurred to Annie, 
or she would have returned ere this. Do, Mr, 
Farnell, go to Miss Medhurst, and see if she is 
there; she told me she should call upon her, on 
her return home. I will send John to Mrs. Elli- 
son’s: she may be there.” 

“‘ We seldom hear of accidents, even to visitors,” 





immense falls of rock, so frequent and costly, that | replied her husband; “and Annie is toe well 
it caused a stoppage in the works, and the road | acquainted with the dangerous parts of this rocky 
was carried no further than Sepey. It is mar- | island to run any risks; so set your mind at ease. 
vellous to witness the gradual and easy way in | She will soon be here,” continued he, resuming bis 
which it is carried round the face of a mountain | paper, from which his attention had been drawn by 
upwards of 3500 feet in height. The engineer | his wife’s remarks. 
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“‘T wish Annie would content herself with ram- 
bling in more frequented paths,’ returned Mrs. 
Farnell, as her anxious eyes were turned towards 
the garden ; “ she is far too fond of these rocks.” 

“Why! your nervousness is quite intolerable. 
How is it likely that Annie, a native of the island, 
should meet with any accident?” replied he, 
peevishly, as he arose to comply with his wife’s 
request. 

But it is time for us to introduce the subjects of 
these remarks to our readers. 

Mr. Farnell was an Englishman of small patri- 
mony, who, having heard of the cheapness of 
provisions, beauty of prospect, salubrity of the 
air, and other advantages of the Isle of Man, 
was led to take up his residence there. His 
family, at the time of our narrative, consisted 
of himself, his wife, two sons, and one daughter, 
the latter of whom is the subject of these remarks. 
She was a young lady of eighteen summers, very 
fond of rambling and sketching the beautiful 
scenery with which the island abounds, and, on 
the evening in question, had wandered to a lonely 
and unfrequented spot called the Pigeon’s Stream. 
There, seated on one of those stupendous rocks, she 
reviewed the scene around her. 

The place was a kind of inlet of the sea between 
two immense rocks, which hung some two hundred 





feet over the ocean. It was a calm, beautiful 
evening; not a breeze ruffled the face of the 
mighty deep; not a cloud dimmed the clear azure 
vault of heaven: all was still and silent, save the 
rushing of the tide among the broken rocks. 
Annie gazed with feelings of sublime awe upon 
the scene. At such a moment the human mind 
feels its utter insignificance, and, led by the power 
of its own emotions, it reflects upon ‘‘ Him who 
weighs the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance ”’—who has set bounds to the ocean, and 
whose power can overturn the strongest barriers. | 
Her mind also dwelt upon that time when the 
rich and the mighty men of the earth “should 
call upon the rocks and the mountains to hide 
them from the face of Him who sitteth upon the 
throne.’”” Where should she be on that great day ? 
She thoughtfully reflected upon her own life. 
What was she doing? Was she fulfilling those 
duties for which God had created her, or was her life 
being frittered away without an object—the powers 
of her mind wasted upon the follies of time ? 
Annie’s thoughts were anything but satisfac- 
tory. She felt she was created for more noble | 
purposes. She was reminded of those beautiful | 
words of the immortal Young— 


The soul of man was made to walk the skies.” 


What should she do? She felt unwilling to give 
up the pleasures of the world, and in her heart she 
said: ‘It will be time enough to occupy myself 
with those serious matters when I am older.” 
With this conclusion she drew out her watch. 
“How could I be so thoughtless?” she cried. 
“Mamma will be alarmed ”—and she hastened 
from her seat; but in her hurry her foot slipped, 
and, to her horror, she found herself sliding down 
the face of the rock upon the summit of which she 
had been seated. But, marvellous to relate, her 
feet caught a projecting ledge; with her hands 





she grasped nervously another small portion which 


jutted out, and there she hung midway : one slip, 
and she would be dashed to pieces. 

Shudderingly, she gazed down the awful chasm, 
which seemed yawning to receive her. Upwards 
she turned her eyes. Nothing but the huge rock 
hanging frowningly over her met her fearful gaze ; 
while she knew, by the brilliant hues that flashed 
and sparkled on the sea, that the sun was setting. 

There was no hope of a stray fishing boat pass- 
ing; and if there was, she knew that, from the 
tremendous height, her form would be so dimi- 
nished by the distance, that she would not be 
perceived. Her only hope, therefore, was of her 
mother sending in search of her; but her friends 
would never think of that lonely spot. 

The night, meanwhile, was approaching. Oh! 
the intense agony of her mind. Her mother, 
father, brothers—all arose to her view. What a 
change a few hours had wrought! Must she die 
so awful a death, and in all her youth and beauty 
be dashed on those fearful rocks? Was there no 
hope? and were the awful realities of eternity 
about to burst on her view? Was she about to 
stand in the presence of that Being whose claim 


' to her heart’s best affections she had just refused, 


saying to herself, “Time enough; when I can no 
longer enjoy the vanities of life, then will I give 
myself to the service of my Creator ?” 

Bitter, indeed, were Annie’s thoughts. The 
darkness of night had spread around her. No- 
thing was heard but the roaring and splashing of 
the now turbulent waves, and the screaming of the 
sea gull. Her position became intolerable. Un- 
able to relieve herself, save by the cautious mov- 
ing of her hands—her feet she dare not move— 
while an unsupportable thirst assailed her, her 
tongue clave to her mouth, and hope seemed 
utterly to fail, when she again lifted up her eyes 
and beheld many a glittering gem spangling the 
firmament of heaven. Involuntarily she thought 
of Him who was the “ day-star ” from on high, and 
the day’s-man between an offended Creator and 
her soul. A few moments since, his justice had 
filled her mind ; now she thought upon his promises, 
and hope sprung up in her heart. The angel 
of mercy was commissioned to spare her yet a 
little longer, and guard her in her hour of peril. 

The night waned, and Annie beheld with grate- 
ful feelings of adoration the rising sun, as he 
ascended majestically from the bosom of the ocean. 
She knew that that great Being, who by his word 
had called that glorious luminary into existence, 
could save her from her perilous situation. Hour 


| after hour passed, and her thirst became insup- 


portable. Again she cried to the strong to save, 
when her attention was attracted to an oozing of 
water from the rock, and almost within her reach 
was a mussel shell. Could she trust to hold by 
one hand, reach the shell, and catch the pre- 
cisus drops? She would try. Tremblingly she 
loosened her hand, and succeeded. Again and 
again she filled the shell and became refreshed. 
But here we must leave her for a short time, while 
we return to her home. 

Mr. Farnell’s search was unavailing; every ac- 
quaintance, every friend had been visited. Bro- 
thers, servants—all were searching. Soon the 
news spread throughout the town. Parties were 
formed to go in various directions over the rocks ; 
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women gathered in groups to talk over the mys- | 
terious affair. The father ran frantically up the 
heights, shouting the name of his lost child, and 
echo reverberated the name from cliff to cliff. To- | 
wards midnight the straggling parties returned to | 
their own homes; they had done all that was 
possible, but to no purpose. When daylight | 
returned, they would resume their search. There 
were but few, however, that sought their pillow 
that night, so entirely were their minds absorbed | 
by the mysterious disappearance. 

Soon as the day dawned, boats were sent out in | 
ali directions. Fresh parties were formed to 
explore the adjacent rocks; but none thought of 
the Pigeon’s Stream—it was too terrible a spot. | 
Occasionally, upon a still calm day, when scarcely | 
a breath of wind added to the ceaseless heaving of | 
the ocean, the boatmen would venture to show the | 
visitors this fearful place ; but generally, when all 
was calm elsewhere, the waves would dash and 
foam against this terrific cluster of rocks to such | 
an extent, that those who went to view it were 
satisfied to do so at a distance. 

Again the day drew towards a close. The parties 
sent in search have returned. They have given 
her up. She is lost. Groups of men are congre- 
gated on the pier. One by one the boats return, 
and are moored in their respective places. The 
men give their opinion, that Annie has fallen from 
some overhanging rock, and will never more be 
heard of. 

Some of the men were watching the Dublin 
steamer, as she rapidly plied her way across the 
waters, until she rounded the point and disappeared 
from their view, when they again resumed their 
conversation concerning the lost one. But hark! 
what sound is that which comes booming over the 
water? It is a signal gun. Listen! there it is 
again. “It is from the steamer,” shout a dozen 
stentorian voices. Instantly the boats were un- 
moored. In a few seconds they were rapidly cut- 
ting their way across the waves, whilst the pier 
was crowded with breathless spectators. Half an 
hour elapsed, when one of them was seen return- 
ing, and, as it reached the landing-place, eagerly 
they crowded around it. 

‘She is found,” exclaimed the men, “ suspended 
midway between the huge rock that overhangs the 
cave of the Pigeon’s Stream. The captain can see 
her through his glass. Her feet are resting on a 
ledge of the rock.” | 

“What can be done?” inquired the horror- 
struck hearers. ‘“ We scarce can say,” replied the 
men, as they proceeded hastily to coil a strong rope 
into the boat, which being done they rapidly rowed 
back, and were soon lost fo the spectators’ view. 

But we must now inform our readers by what 
merciful interposition of Providence Annie’s peril- 
ous position was discovered. One of the passengers 
on board the steamer had a desire to see the famous 
Pigeon rocks. The captain lent him his glass, | 
when his attention was attracted by something 
white fluttering midway thereon, which he imagined 
to be a sea gull. He returned the glass, re- 
marking that it was a curious position for a bird. 

The taptain raised the glass and viewed it more 
attentively. Immediately he ordered the vessel to 
be stopped. Again he raised the glass, and his 
practised eye discovered the object. “ It is a female 
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form, with her white garments fluttering in the 
air. Fire the gun!” he immediately shouted. 
“The Manx boats are coming, sir,” presently ex- 
claimed the men on the look-out. 

On their approach a consultation followed. Three 
of the boats rowed half a mile round the point, 
where at low water there was a landing-place. 
They were here made fast, and the men ascended 
the rocks. They reached the one from which 
Annie was suspended; but who amongst those 
hardy men will risk his life over the fearful preci- 
pice? An English sailor who had accompanied 
them boldly stepped forward, secured the rope 
around him, and commenced his perilous descent, 
the men gradually lowering him from the top. 
Nearer and nearer he approached, until he reached 
the suffering girl, when, whispering words of en- 
couragement in her ear, he threw one arm around 
her, and again continued his dangerous descent 
Meanwhile, the other boats approached, and the 
men, with throbbing hearts, watched in breathless 
expectation the thrilling scene, until the ground 
was reached. “Thank God!” then burst from 
every lip, and all crowded to render assistance. 

But Annie was quite unconscious of all that was 
passing around her. From the time deliverance 
had reached her, her senses had failed. 

Her nerves had been strung to the highest pitch, 
and she could endure no longer. The men laid her 
along the boat, forming pillows for her with their 
jackets, and silently but rapidly rowed from the 
dangerous locality towards the pier, which was 
crowded with spectators. 

Before they reached the landing-place, they were 
met by the father in another boat. He leaped into 
the one in which was his daughter, raised her still 
lifeless form, and placed his hand on her heart. 

There was a faint beat—so faint he could scarcely 
perceive it. Still it was sufficient to inspire hope. 
Inwardly he lifted up his soul to that great Being 
who had so mercifully delivered his child in the 
hour of peril, and silently he wrung the hand of 
the brave and noble sailor who had so unselfishly 
risked his life to save her. The spectators from 
the pier watched in breathless attention the boat as 
it neared the shore. But when they beheld the 
father bearing his daughter’s inanimate form, her 
long hair streaming in the wind, their joy was 
turned into sorrow, for all concluded that life had 
departed. 

It was not so, however. Conveyed home, Annie 


under good medical treatment slowly rallied, and 


eventually recovered, to relate the singular adven- 
ture, from the consequences of which she had been 
so marvellously delivered. She was from that 
hour, however, a wiser woman. Her life was no 
longer one of dream and reverie, but was earnest, 
thoughtful, and wisely directed to the high and 
lofty aims for which existence had been bestowed 
upon her. 





Money anp Heattn.—There is this difference between 
those two temporal blessings—health and money. Money 


| is the most envied, but the least enjoyed. Health is the 


most enjoyed, but the least envied; and this superiority of 
the latter is still more obvious, when we reflect that the 
poorest man would not part with health for money, but 
that the richest would gladly part with all their money for 
health.— Colton, 
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INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
LESSON I.—DIFFICULTIES OF MORAL 
DISCIPLINE. 


§ 1. Ir is important to observe, that one who 
earnestly sets himself to the task of moral im- 
provement, must not expect to obtain at once the 
comfort of an easy and quiet conscience. On the 
contrary, he will sometimes find that, as he pro- 
ceeds in his task, his conscience will even give him 
increased uneasiness. But this should not dis- 
courage him, if the case be that the pain felt is 
not from increased sinfulness, but from increased 
consciousness of it ; not from his conduct having 
become worse, but from his moral judgment being 
more enlightened, and his perception of what is 
wrong and his abhorrence of it stronger than before. 

When a strong light is admitted into a room 
which had been left in a slovenly state and par- 
tially darkened, the stains on the walls and the 
dirt on the floor, which had escaped notice in a 
dim light, will now strike the eye of every one. 
This will be likely first to shock and disgust the 
occupiers of the room, and next to set them upon 
cleaning it. Even so, a person who has been 
labouring to purify and to raise his moral cha- 
racter, and to advance in the knowledge and 
practice of virtue, will often perceive more and 
more of blemishes which he had before overlooked. 
He will perhaps find in himself faults which he 
had thought himself free from; and he will re- 
proach himself for having omitted duties which 
had not formerly occurred to him as duties. But 
he must consider the increased pain caused by a 
more enlightened conscience as a step towards im- 
provement, and as something that ought rather to 
encourage than to dishearten any one who is 
really bent on amending his life. 


§ 2. No direct Pleasure from Conformity to 
Conscience. 

But after all (as was remarked above), the most 
enlightened conscience and the most exact compli- 
axce with its dictates, will never of itself afford 
us directly any positive pleasure, though it will 
save us from a vast amount of pain. For it is the 
office of conscience to point out what is our duty, 
that is, what is dwe—what we are bound to do, as 
aman is to pay his debts. Now no one can claim 
reward or praise for paying a debt—only, exemp- 
tion from punishment. And when any one is con- 
sidered as deserving from his fellow-men some 
reward, this is always for doing something beyond 
what they had a right to require of him—some- 
thing which they could not have justly punished 
him for omitting to do. And from our Maker, 
therefore, no creature can claim praise or reward, 
except on the general ground (as was pointed out 
in Lesson v) of his free and bountiful promise. 

In this respect, then, the moral faculty (or moral 
sense, or conscience, or sense of justice) differs from 
our other faculties, sentiments, and propensities. 
For each of these, when strong, not only gives 
pain if its exercise is impeded, but affords positive 
pleasure when its action is freely called forth. For 
instance, a benevolent man not only is pained by 
the sight of suffering which he cannot relieve, but 
feels delight in dog good, and is positively 
pleased with the view of another’s gratification. 





| that diligently seek him.” 
_ of the human character which is capable of afford- 


So again, one in whom the sentiment of attach- 
ment to friends is strong, not only is distressed at 


| the absence or loss of friends, but greatly enjoys 
| their society ; and one in whom the love of appro- 


bation is strong, is not only pained by censure or 
contempt, but also highly gratified by praise. Any 
one, again, in whose character there is a great deal 
of firmness (the propensity of which the faulty 
excess is blind obstinacy), is gratified by the very 
act of holding resolutely to his purpose, against 


| solicitations, and threats, and difficulties of any 


kind. <A great calculator delights in the work ot 
calculation. One who possesses in a great degree 
the faculty which phrenologists call constructive- 
ness, will take pleasure either in building and in 
constructing machines, or in framing systems, de- 
vising plans, composing books, or, in short, in 
some way putting things together, so as to form a 
whole. And so it is with the rest of our faculties 
and propensities. 

But the moral faculty—which some call consci- 
entiousness—is an exception. When it is strong, 
it is capable of giving, if opposed, great pain; but, 
as has been above explained, no direct positive 
pleasure, if complied with. It then merely says 
to us, “ You are an unprofitable servant ; you have 
but done that which it was your duty to do.” 

§ 3. Indirect Gratifications from the 
Discharge of Duty. 

But then God has been graciously pleased so to 
order things, that indirectly (though not directly) 
virtuous conduct does afford the very highest gra- 
tification. He has declared his own favour and 
approbation (as was remarked above) of those who 
seek earnestly to do his will; and this affords a 
high gratification of that love of approbation which 
is a part of the human character. Again, he has 
also enlisted our self-love in the same cause, by 
graciously promising to be ‘‘a rewarder of them 
And hope is a portion 


ing very great pleasure. Moreover, though the 
discharge of duty, simply as duty, affords no posi- 
tive pleasure, there are some duties which are in 
themselves agreeable. The sentiment of benevo- 
lence, for instance, when strong, affords in its 
exercise (as has been just said) much gratification : 
and the more we exercise ourselves in doing good 
—which is a great part of our duty—the more will 
the sentiment of benevolence be strengthened. 
Again, the sentiment or propensity (whichever it 
may be called) of firmness, which is a portion of 
man’s nature, affords pleasure when it exists 
strongly—and a very allowable pleasure—in the 
very act of standing firm against temptation, and 
surmounting difficulties in the performance of 
duty. And there are also several other natural 
feelings which may become sources of much grati- 
fication in the practice of duty, and which will thus 
indirectly make virtue conduce to the greatest 
happiness even in this life. 


§ 4. Supremacy of Conscience. 

And it may be added, that though conscience 
is not in itself a source of positive gratification, 
every kind of enjoyment is, in a certain sense, de- 
pendent on it; that is, the approval of conscience 
is, to a right-minded man, a necessary condition 
of every kind of gratification. He cannot find real 
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unmixed pleasure in anything that his sense of | Benevolence, again, when not under the control 
duty forbids, since anything which might be in’ of reason and a sense of duty, causes some people 
itself agreeable, would bring him more pain than | to do much more harm than good, by giving 
pleasure if attended with self-reproach. For, con- | indiscriminate relief to the idle and worthless, and 
science (or the moral faculty) is to be regarded as | thus drawing men off from honest industry, and 
a kind of absolute sovereign, to whom everything | encouraging beggary. 

must be kept in subjection, and without whose Over all our feelings, therefore, and all our 
permission nothing is to be done. All our mental conduct, a conscientious sense of duty, under the 
powers, and inclinations, and sentiments, and ac- guidance of sound judgment, must be allowed to 
tions, are to be thus under the supreme control of , reign supreme. 

conscience, and to be exercised and indulged, or | 
restrained, according to its dictates. | Parirtivs. 





The Creator has not, indeed, implanted in the 
human mind anything that is, originally and in 
itself, evil. But, on the other hand, there is no | E 
part of our nature that does not become bad if not | LaneuaGE.—The difficulties to which Englishmen are 
controlled and regulated by an enlightened con- | ag 0a in France arise mainly from their ignorance of 
sclenee, Same of men’s Giescslilens indeed exe of the language. In spite of the increased facilities for 

: p e € Of | becoming acquainted with that elegant tongue (the court 
a more amiable character than others; such as | Janguage of the world)—in spite of the meaus of transit 
gratitude, compassion, benevolence, attachment to | which enable the London shopkeeper to pickle his family 
our friends, and love for our children. But even | at Boulogne as easily as at Margate or Brighton—in spite 
these are so far from being necessarily virtuous, pe eee is eae aaa “ye 
that they become mischievous and wr ong whenever deplorable that the vast majority of even educated English- 
they are not under the control of conscience guided | men are disgracefully ignoraut of the French language, for 
by right reason. For instance, if your attachment | all practical purposes. Without going so far in absurdity 
to a friend, or your gratitude for services received | 23 the lady who marvelled, upon landing at Calais, to hear 
from him, should lead you to give a wrong decision | te ite children talk suck exelent rench, the Great 
in his favour, and to do injustice to others (which | to understand his island tongue. When he does speak 
you may often be strongly tempted to), this would | French, it is generally with an air of great condescension, 
be a manifest violation of duty; and so it would | as though he thought the most dreadful blunders amply 
be, if your compassion for some one in distress , atoned for by his making any attempt to use so barbarous 


should lead you to give him what is not your own;  # Janguage. 

. Oi | ‘Those who have learnt French at schools (learnt it, that 
that is, what em i toa tradesman. The trades. is to say, move scholastico) sometimes fare little better 
man may perhaps be less in want of the money | than their less instructed compatriots. Fluent and correct 
than the other, or than you yourself; but he hasa_ speech, and the use of idiomatic expressions, are of course 
right to it, which you have not. Or again, pity | only to be attained by great practice and experience. It is 


for a criminal might tempt you to pard n , impossible to be long in Paris without meeting with a 
= a pardon and let hundred instances of the ridiculous mistakes which 


_ = hic act) 0: — — —, do —_ | Englishmen fall into through the want of these, and not 
able mischiel. Ur, on the other hand, indignation | unfrequently of the morose grumblings of wounded dignity 
against injustice and cruelty, which no one would | with which they repay the proffered assistance of their 
consider a feeling bad in itself, may be carried to , more practised fellow-countrymen. The following anec- 


such a faulty excess as to become itself unjust and ote (one of many) may be relied upon as strictly and 
y J literally true. An English gentleman was breakfasting 


cruel. The desire of knowledge, again, and of : : : ‘ . 

e >, one morning this summer in the Café Foy when his atten- 
wisdom, no one would call bad in itself ; and yet | tion was attracted by the extraordinary conduct of two 
it was this that tempted our first parents in Para- unmistakable compatriots. If their general ¢owrnure had 
dise to disobey the divine command. not stamped them as Great Britons, their demonstrative 
; manners and the evident self-complacency with which they 


§ 5. Amiable Feelings to be under Control. je the vilest —] ae the ee ae 
i 4 . “dy, | would have done so. e Café Foy is known as the classic 
Again, a man’s fondness for his children may retreat of the literati of Paris; nothing but the purest and 


tempt him to spoil them by foolish indulgence, Or most accurate diction is accustomed to awake its echoes. 
to do unjustifiable acts for the sake of enriching What wonder, then, if the Aabitwes laid aside a little of 
them. And even piety—that is, the disposition | their natural politeness, and betrayed decided feelings of 
to venerate a superior Being—is far from being ‘surprise? =“ Garsong,” at length shouted one of the Great 
anything good and virtuous, unless it be rightly Britons, pie yo wn — ng a Pn 
directed. Indeed, the very first of the ten | Waters stared and tittered, and the ote tea tas ex 
7 2 ay. A , café arched their eyebrows still more decidedly at this ex- 
commandments is directed against the worship of traordinary request. “Un escalies, garsong,” repeated 
false gods. And (as was before remarked, Lesson | the Englishman. At this juncture, their fellow-country- 
111) great part of the worship paid by the ancient | man perceiving what they wanted, and compassionating 
heathen to their gods consisted of acts the most | oe, on ge ancy Saltaaans 
——-. _ many of the heathen idolaters can taik French without your assistance.”  ‘ Doubtless 
of the present day offer human sacrifices. Indeed, | you can, gentlemen,” was the reply ; “ but you were asking 
one may say professing Christians have done nearly for a staircase when you wanted a spoon.” — The Critic. 
the same, when they have thought to do God service | Hixts to Enexisn Vistrors To Parts.—To those 
by burning heretics at what they call (auto da fe) | who take up their abode in a Paris hotel, we have only 
an “act of faith.” And such Christians may be | three hints to offer—Call for your bill at the end of every 


considered as, in a certain sense, worshippers of a Week; keep an account of your linen as it goes to the 
: 4 PP blanchisseuse ; finally, be very particular in locking up 


— hey se though they use the name of the your door and delivering the key to the concierge. The 
rue God, they give a totally false representation | jandiord is not liable for anything that may be stolen, if 
of his nature. | you neglect this precaution. 


—~— 
Ene1ish Visitors To Paris, AND THE FRENCH 










































